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VISITING DAY AT PINE RIDGE 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


be 


THE WAR HORSE. 


No roll of honor bears your name; 
Your death no poet heeds; 

No richly blazoned Scroll of Fame 
Pays tribute to your deeds! 


For you no watching nation prays: 
No tears for you are shed. 

Though war’s dark sanguinary ways 
Are hideous with your dead. 


Patient amid the hellish din 
You wait the trumpet call. 

No passion stirs you from within; 
You wonder—that is all! 


And, when above the tumult rings 
The bugle’s stern command, 

You strive and suffer for the things 
You cannot understand. 


The trust that linked you to our side, 
And made of you a friend, 

Sustains you, though the worst betide, 
Unflinching to the end. 


Shall it be said we had no thought 
For your dumb misery, 

When we acclaim the triumphs bought 
With your great agony? 


The pity that your plight demands 
Must not be sought in vain. 
Tis ours to aid those tireless hands 
That seek to ease your pain! 
—Dudley Clark (In ‘“‘Everyman.’’) 


We are receiving every week notices from 
the different societies abroad that are working 
for the horses in the war. From Mr. Leonard 
Hawksley, manager of the Humane Society in 
Rome, we received a cablegram the latter part of 
June reading as follows: ‘‘ Please send me wither 
pads, calico bandages for Italian Blue Cross.”’ 
Some weeks previous to this we were advised not 
to make any more wither pads as it was said the 
French soldiers could not use them and that the 
English soldiers had all they wanted, but this 
cablegram from Mr. Hawksley seems to demand 
a fresh supply and we have begun making them 
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again for the purpose of sending them to Italy 
as soon as we can collect enough for a box. We 
would also like to have bandages for the wounded 
horses and we will give directions for making 
these to any one who will do the work. 


170 PiccapILLy, Lonpon, W., ENGLAND. 
May 12, 1915. 
Mrs. HuntineTon SMITH, 

Dear Madam: Miss Lind-af-Hageby has today 
received your letter of April 27th, for which she 
asks me to thank you. In reply to your question 
with regard to bandages we shall be most grate- 
ful for any number of bandages that you can send 
us. There is a continual cry for enormous quan- 
tities. JI am enclosing directions and also a pat- 
tern of unbleached cotton which has proved to 
be excellent material for bandages. Flannel 
bandages are also required, but as it is essential 
that these should be made from all wool flannel 
they become very expensive, and few people are 
able to send us these. Miss Delius wrote you 
with regard to the wither pads some time ago, 
and I think it probable that you have already 
acted on her advice. Anything sent to these 
offices for the purpose of relieving the sick and 
wounded horses on the battlefield will be put to 
the very best possible use, and forwarded to the 
Purple Cross Hospitals at the front. 

Yours faithfully, 
V. BENNINGFIELD. 


170, PICccADIni way 
15th June, 1915. 


Mrs. HUNTINGTON SMITH. 

DrarR Mapam: 

The case with the pads, bandages, etc., so 
kindly despatched by you, on May 14th, for use 
in the Purple Cross Hospitals, in France, has 
now reached this office. ae 

Miss Lind-af-Hageby asks me to thank you 
most sincerely for this kind gift and will be glad 
if you will convey to all those who contributed 
to it her appreciation of their help. She asks me - 
to send you enclosed newspaper cuttings of meet- 
ing held in London last week which I know will 
be of interest to you. With kind regards, 

Yours very truly, 
V. BENINGFIELD. 
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The Blue Cross Society in London under the 
management of Arthur J. Coke is still contin- 
uing its excellent work in furnishing hospitals 
as near the battle front as possible. They 
would be very glad of bandages for the wounded 
horses, and they can be sent to Arthur J. Coke, 
58 Victoria Street, London, 8. W., England. 
Any one who wishes to send money or supplies 
to either of the addresses mentioned above may 
send independently or through Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, 51 Carver Street, Boston, if they so prefer. 


We sent an appeal for the war horses to one 
of our leading newspapers, but it was refused on 
the ground that all the space was needed for 
human beings. 


Roast Beef for Dinner. 


Harper’s Magazine for June has an article 
by William Hamden Foster entitled ‘‘ Herdsmen 
of the Deep,” which shows the misery inflicted 
upon cattle in transportation and the cruelty of 
the hardened cattleman. On this particular trip 
from Boston to Liverpool, nine hundred and 
thirteen cattle were crowded into the hold of the 
steamer. The cattle had been taken by train 
from the West and when they arrived they were 
lowing incessantly. 

‘“‘In the distant end of the shed, men cursing 
and sweating in the dim glow of electric lights 
were brandishing sticks and opening the car 
doors. The bewildered cattle, after a week of 
cramped terror in the cars, stumbled out. Each 
one tripping over a short piece of rope that dan- 
gled from its horns, they plunged after the ones 
ahead. ‘The leaders were being guided into the 
wasting pens aboard the ship that loomed be- 
side the dock. As I followed George— 
the dark-skinned boss—into the hold filled with 
thrashing, bellowing cattle, it was evident that 
we had hard work to do. There stood the ter- 
rified brutes, jammed into narrow pens, with 
thick horns brandishing and clashing or sinking 
into warm flesh. Their eyes were blazing and 
as we passed near they would rear and plunge 
at us. It seemed as if by no possibility could 
the head boards stand against their frantic 
struggles. ‘If they fight, fight back,’ 
George said. ‘They’re crazy, but they can’t 
stand no beatin’. Hand it to ’em good!’ ” 


And so the story goes on describing the dread- 
ful suffering of the cattle, the barbarous cruelty 
of George, the hardened cattleman, the dis- 
comfort and dissatisfaction of the new hands 
who suffered with vile sleeping quarters, poor 
food, and disgust at the cruel blows inflicted 
on the cattle—and for what? To provide roast 
beef to men and women who would thrive quite 
as well without it. Or if they must have it, 
who should for humanity’s sake all unite in one 
great petition that cattle shall be killed quickly 
and humanely before they are transported by 
train or by boat, and their bodies sent in cold 
storage cars. If this were done—and there is 
no good reason why it should not be—an im- 
mense amount of suffering and cruelty would be 
stopped, and the flesh of the animal would be 
more wholesome because the fever caused by 
terror and suffering had not poisoned the blood. 
—A.H.S8. 


THE SPARROW’S QUESTION. 


Twittered Sparrow: “Now I wonder if it’s really, really 


true 
That to peck at these red cherries Is a naughty thing to do? 
And if this great man monster, who ccmes frightening me 
away, 
Is doing it in earnest, or if he only is in play? 


“For how can one expect a sparrow, just a little thing 
like me, 

To know the rights and wrongs of all the strange things 
that I see? 

For I only peck the cherries, and they ‘Shoo’ me quick 


away 
While those monster boys they eat them un-a-shoo’d the 
livelong day.” 
—The Beacon. 


Again the English Sparrow. 


We call the attention of the friends, but more 
particularly the enemies, of the Fnglish spar- 
row to the following extract from an article in 
the June number of ‘American Forestry” 
entitled: 

“Bird Enemies of Forest Insects.’’— 

There is no doubt about the liking birds have 
for smooth caterpillars, and one of the most com- 
mon and injurious groups of these larvae— 
canker worms—are known to be eaten by more 
than fifty species of birds. In California, the 
Brewer blackbird is a serious foe of canker worms 
and has been credited upon several occasions 
with clearing orchards of the pests. In Massa- 
chusetts, the Baltimore oriole has been observed 
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to achieve the same desirable end. Orchardists 
should be grateful, indeed, when birds as bene- 
ficial as these make homes among their trees. 

Another smooth caterpillar of almost histor- 
ical importance is the larva of the snow-white 
linden moth. These larvae known as drop- 
worms became excessively abundant in some of 
the larger eastern cities from 1850 to 1870 and 
were the subject of voluminous comment in the 
press. It is said that the English sparrow was 
introduced for the purpose of suppressing this 
insect, and as Prof. G. W. Herrick relates ‘‘so 
well did this bird do its work that for nearly a 
half century we have heard almost nothing about 
this insect as a shade-tree pest. One of 
the most remarkable phases of this pest were 
the flights of great swarms of the snow-white 
moths. In New York City, the effect 
was compared to a snowstorm in mid-summer. 
Myriads of moths fluttered about the electric 
lights. Dr. John B. Smith says that on the 
evening of July 17, Newark, Elizabeth, and Pa- 
terson, N. J., had the same experience. On the 
morning after the flight, however, nothing re- 
mained except great numbers of snow-white 
wings without bodies, showing the work of the 
English sparrow. The testimony re- 
garding the activity of the English sparrow in 
exterminating this pest in cities seems to show 
rather conclusively that this much-disliked bird 
did actually bring about the destruction of this 
insect. Nearly every writer on the snow-white 
linden moth makes acknowledgment to the spar- 
row and declares that the cities owe their free- 
dom from this insect to that bird.” 

The writer has seen English sparrows doing 
the same kind of work on the brown-tail moth, 
the whole pavement on blocks near electric 
lights, being littered with the wings of moths 
whose bodies had been eaten. 

Another insect which injures trees and which 
should not be passed unmentioned is the period- 
ical cicada or seventeen-year locust. These 
insects deposit their eggs in twigs, which either 
die and drop off, or heal with large scars. The 
natural enemies of cicadas are legion, including 
practically all carnivorous animals. Among ver- 
tebrates, fishes and tortoises, when they have 
opportunity, frogs, toads, lizards, squirrels, and 
a multitude of birds prey upon the cicadas. 


The English sparrow especially is a persistent 
foe of this insect, and in many cases it has been 
observed that where sparrows are plentiful, 
hardly a cicada escapes them. The extermi- 
nation of the insect in city parks is freely pre- 
dicted because of the abundance of English 
sparrows in these reservations. The crow-black- 
bird or grackle is another bird that pursues 
cicadas so relentlessly that it sometimes destroys 
all of a brood in restricted areas. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


| 
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Hot-Weather Rules for Horses. 


1. Load lightly, and drive slowly. 

2. Stop in the shade if possible. 

3. Water your horse as often as possible. So 
long as a horse is working, water in small quan- 
tities will not hurt him. But let him drink only 
a few swallows if he is going to stand still. Do 
not fail to water him at night after he has eaten 
his hay. 

4. When he comes in after work, sponge off 
the harness marks and sweat, his eyes, his nose 
and mouth, and the dock. Wash his feet but 
not his legs. 

5. If the thermometer is 75 degrees or higher, 
wipe him all over with a wet sponge. Use vine- 
gar water if possible. Do not turn the hose on 
him. 

6. Saturday night, give a bran mash, cold; 
and add a tablespoonful of saltpetre. 

7. Do not use a horse-hat, unless it is a canopy- 
top hat. The ordinary bell-shaped hat does 
more harm than good. 

8. A sponge on top of the head, or even a 
cloth, is good if kept wet. If dry it is worse than 
nothing. 

9. If the horse is overcome by heat, get him 
into the shade, remove harness and bridle, wash 
out his mouth, sponge him all over, shower his 
legs and give him four ounces of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, or two ounces of sweet spirits 
of nitre, in a pint of water; or give him a pint of 
coffee warm. Cool his head at once, using cold 
water, or, if necessary, chopped ice, wrapped in a 
cloth. 
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10. If the horse is off his feed, try him with 
two quarts of oats mixed with bran, and a little 
water; and add a little salt or sugar. Or give 
him oatmeal gruel or barley water to drink. 

11. Watch your horse. If he stops sweating 
suddenly, or if he breathes short and quick, or if 
his ears droop, or if he stands with his legs 
braced sideways, he is in danger of a heat or sun 
stroke and needs attention at once. 

12. If it is so hot that the horse sweats in the 
stable at night, tie him outside. Unless he cools 
off during the night, he cannot well stand the 
next day’s heat.—From Work Horse Relief 
Association. 7 


Noon Feeding. 


1. Horses should be fed in the stable at noon, 
if possible, and the harness stripped off. 

2. If it is necessary to feed in the street, wn- 
fasten the outside traces of a pair, and loosen the 
harness of a single horse, as they will rest much 
better that way. Especially loosen the hames 
and collar so that the shoulders can cool. 

3. The large, galvanized iron pail with broad 
leather strap is, we believe, better and safer than 
the nosebag. The pail should be scoured out 
with boiling water occasionally. 

4. Tighten the strap of the pail as the horse’s 
nose goes down in it so that he will not throw 
up his head, and lose part of his dinner. 

5. Fasten a cord or strap from the pail to the 
belly girth, if the horse is in the habit of throw- 
ing up his head; but do not have this cord or 
strap too tight, for in that case the pail strap 
would cause a sore where it passes over the horse’s 
head. A ring on the bottom of the pail is useful 
for this purpose. 

6. Take pains to remove nosebag or pail as soon 
as the horse has finished, so that he can breathe 
comfortably. 

7. Feed your horse at exactly the same hour 
every day, or else he will fret; and if you are 
obliged to work him before he has finished his 
grain, do not give him the rest of it later. Oats 
take about two hours to digest, and if the horse 
has in his stomach oats partly digested and also 
oats not digested at all, colic is very apt to 
result. 

_ 8. For the same reason, that is, to avoid colic, 
accustom your horse to drink before his noon 


feed, and do not water again until two hours after 
he has finished his grain. 

9. In very hot weather make your noon feed 
a mixture of half oats and half bran. A handful 
of hay before the horse eats his grain is always 
beneficial. 

10. On account of glanders do not borrow or 
lend a pail. Keep your pail for your own horse, 
and always have it with youu—By HrEnry C. 
MERWIN. | 


That kindhearted and gifted woman, Frances 
Power Cobbs, wrote: 

‘“A household frequently makes the life of 
some poor brute one long martyrdom through 
neglect. The mistress of the house 
must not only direct her employees but see that 
her directions are carried out in the way of 
giving animals water, food, and needful exercise.” 

This is not so easy. The mistress of the 
house cannot always leave her own particular 
duties to go out in the shed, the kitchen, the 
barn at a stated hour morning and night to 
see if the cats or dogs are fed, and if the horses 
are given water when they need it. She must 
trust to her help, and if she finds the help 
cannot be trusted, if she knows her dogs are 
hungry by the greedy way they snatch at a 
biscuit she gives them, or the horses thirsty by 
the restless stamping of their feet through the 
night, however hard it may be for other reasons 
to change her help, it is her duty to change and 
change again until, at last, perchance, she can 
find some one she can trust. 


The least we can do for these our fourfooted 
friends and companions is to give them their 
food and their drink of water regularly, not 
when we feel like it but conscientiously, as we 
would like to be treated ourselves. 


Over and over again men who understand 
horses have said and have written—‘‘ Give your 
horse water before you shut up your stable at 
night.”’ It might better be put—‘Do not shut 
up your stable at night until you have given 
your horse water, and he should not have this 
last refreshing drink immediately after eating 
his supper. Give him his supper and time enough 
to eat it, then give him water about an hour or 
two later.” 
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The number of horses that suffer all night 
because the driver or stable man is too negligent 
or lazy to go to the barn and give them water in 
the evening, is far greater then many people 
realize, while Sunday, which should be a day of 
comfort to the horse that has worked all the 
week, is often a day of absolute misery through 
hunger and thirst. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION. 


Justice to Animals. 


“When we are young we delude ourselves with 
all sorts of fallacies saying that things have 
always been as they are since the day of Nimrod; 
but isn’t it about time to let our sympathies have 
wider play, and to look at the brute’s side of the 
question. Take a captive polar bear, for in- 
stance. It must seem to him to be the height 
of injustice to be hunted down lke a man-eating 
tiger, sold into slavery, and condemned to live 
in a Steel cage and in a climate that murders by 
slow suffocation. The poor fellow never injured 
anybody; has always lived out of everybody’s 
way; preyed on nothing that robbed any man of 
a meal, and was as nearly harmless, unless 
ALS as any beast of his size the world 
over” 

“You are more than right, Monsieur Her- 
bert,’ Lemois answered in measured tones. 

“For your father bear, as you call 
hin I have every sympathy; but I do not have to 
go to the North Pole to express what we owe to 
animals. I bring the matter to my very door, 
and I tell you from my heart that if I had my way 
there would never be anything servedin my house 
which suffered in killing. In fact,” he 
went on, “I believe the day will come when noth- 
ing will be killed for food. I myself 
look forward to the time when nothing but vege- 
tables and fruit with cheese, milk and eggs, will 
be eaten by men and women of refinement. 
When that time comes the butcher will go as en- 
tirely out of fashion as has the witch-burner and, 
in many parts of the world, the hangman.” 
—F. Hopkinson Smiru, from “The Arm-Chair 
at the Inn.”’ 


FEE 


Four years ago Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward died. Humane workers, particularly 
anti-vivisectionists, knew her through her pa- 
thetic story of ‘ ‘Loveliness, ” published in 1899 
and “Trixy,’’ published i in 1904. Later she wrote 
that charming little story of an old man’s love 
for his dog, entitled ‘“‘Jonathan and David,” 
published by Harper Brothers in 1904, but still 
purchased and read by dog lovers. When Mrs. 
Ward died she consigned to the care of a dear 
friend, Miss Adeline Hawkes, her little dog, 
Fée, who was then thirteen years old and had 
been the constant companion of his mistress 
for thirteen years. 

On Wednesday, June 29, Fée’s body was 
brought out to Pine Ridge Cemetery and buried 
there. 

Fée was seventeen years old when she died 
and had become blind and deaf. 

Wordsworth’s ‘‘Tribute to the Memory of a 
Dog”’ might well be repeated for Fée: 


I grieved for thee, and wished thy end were past; 
And willingly have laid thee here at last: 

For thou hadst lived till everything that cheers 
In thee had yielded to the weight of years; 
Extreme old age had wasted thee away, 

And left thee but a glimmering of the day; 

Thy ears were deaf, and feeble were thy knees,— 

I saw thee stagger in the summer breeze, 

Too weak to stand against its sportive breath, 
And ready for the gentlest stroke of death. 

It came, and we were glad; yet tears were shed; 
Both man and woman wept when thou wert dead: 
Not only for a thousand thoughts that were, 

Old household thoughts, in which thou hadst thy share; 
But for some precious boons vouchsafed to thee, 
Found scarcely anywhere in like degree! 

For love, that comes to all—the holy sense, 

Best gift of God—in thee was most intense; 

A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 

Not only to us men, but to thy kind; 


Owing to illness, Miss Hawkes could not 
attend the burial of the little dog she had 
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learned to love so dearly and the only attendants 
were the writer of this article, and a little pro- 
cession of fourfooted residents at Pine Ridge, 
who followed the caretaker of the Pine Ridge 
Cemetery as he carried the little body down the 
walk to the grave. Basil, Fido, Fluffy and 
sometimes Davie Lindsay are uninvited but 
interested guests at most of the burials in Pine 
Ridge Cemetery. 

This seemed, somehow, a specially appro- 
priate following for the little dog so long the 
beloved companion of one who gave much of 
the work of her life in the effort to lessen the 
suffering of animals, particularly dogs. 

So Fée, the hero and the inspiration of several 
of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward’s touching 
stories of dogs, was laid away beneath an oak 
tree in Pine Ridge Cemetery on a beautiful day 
in June, and a desire has been expressed by 
members of the Anti-Vivisection Society to 
place a stone over the grave as a memorial and 
a token of appreciation of the work Mrs. Ward 
did in behalf of dogs. 

Any one who wishes to contribute any amount 
however small to this memorial to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward and the dog who was 
her dear companion for thirteen years may send 
it to Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. The beauty and fitness of the stone 
will depend on the amount given. The League 
gives the plot of ground, the expenses of burial 
and perpetual care. Other friends will probably 
be glad to do the rest. 

Cemeteries for animals only appeal to those 
who feel something more than a mere liking for 
dogs and cats. A Beethoven symphony does 
not appeal to men or women who have no 
special fondness for or appreciation of good 
music, so it is only those who have known 
what it is to love and to lose a fourfooted com- 
panion who appreciate a place where the bodies 
of the loved ones can be decently laid away. 
Pine Ridge Cemetery in Dedham was opened 
to the public in 1907 and is a part of the Home 
of Rest for Horses, but as no pains have been 
taken to advertise it many people have never 
heard of it. Those who have visited it, however, 
have expressed great admiration for its pictur- 
esqueness and quiet beauty. There are now 
between one and two hundred graves in this 
cemetery.—A. H 58. 


Snow-WHITE GETTING READY FOR A NAP 


Snow-White. 


There is another little grave recently made in 
Pine Ridge Cemetery, where love lies buried. 
It was on the twentieth of May, 1904, that little 
Snow-White, a waif from the Animal Rescue 
League, was so fortunate as to be adopted into 
the home and the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Emslie. Mr. Emslie was, and is, the Domini- 
can Republic Consul, stationed in Boston. One 
year after Snow-White became an inmate of the 
happy home, the Beacon Hotel, where the Ems- 
lies were staying, caught fire in the night. Mr. 
and Mrs. Emslie and Snow-White were all fast 
asleep, but that wonderful instinct, which tells 
what we call the lower animals of the approach 
of danger, caused Snow-White to awake, and 
this instinct, combined with intelligence, led 
her to make an effort to arouse her master and 
mistress. 

It is likely that she tried other ways of arous- 
ing them without success before she hit upon the 
expedient of taking her master’s ear gently in 
her teeth and pulling it until he awoke. By that 
time the hotel was full of smoke and it was nec- 
essary to get out as quickly as possible. So 
Snow-White’s name may be added to the long 
list, how long few people realize, of dogs that 
have been life-savers. 

Snow-White had many engaging ways. ‘There 
is a difference in dogs as well as in people and 
this little fox terrier was always remarkably 
lovable. She was gentle, affectionate, and 
playful. She had her regular toys with which 
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she amused herself—a doll, a ball, many other 
playthings, all kept in her own little room and 
she would amuse herself without always de- 
manding attention. 

There were no children in the family; she was 
the pet, the plaything, and she was more than 
that for the constant, faithful, watchful love 
that she showed to her master and her mistress 
made her a real comfort and a dearly-loved 
companion. 

Why should they not miss her—the dear com- 
panion from whom they were never separated for 
eleven years? Why should they not mourn her 
and grieve for her and even weep over that little 
grave that les bathed in sunshine on one of the 
paths of Pine Ridge Cemetery? 

“The greatest thing in the world is love’— 
said Professor Henry Drummond in one of his 
fine essays. Where can we find a more con- 
stant, faithful, devoted love than in the heart of 
a dog?—A. H. S. 


HPIVAPHE DUN AMT: 


Ci-git qui fut toujours sensible, doux, fidéle, 

Et, Jusque au tombeau, des amis le modéle. 

Il ne me quitta pas quand je perdis mon bien. 

C’était un homme unique?—Hélas! c’était mon chien. 
—Hdmond Dallier, 1801. 


EPITAPH. ON A ERIEND: 


Here lies one, sensitive, sweet, always faithful, real, 
Who was e’en unto death a friend ideal. 
He left me not when from me all my wealth did pass. 
A man unique?—It was my dog, alas! 

SOUTHSEA. —Translated by C. B. Bevan. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


Our Soldier’s Love for Dogs. 


To Mr. C. R. Johns, Secretary, Canine De- 
fense League, 27, Regent Street, London, S. W. 

DEAR Str.—I now have pleasure in writing to 
thank you for your kindness to my wife in her 
recent trouble about the keep of the dog whilst 
I was serving my King and country in Belgium 
and France. Having the misfortune to be 
wounded at the Battle of the Aisne on Sep- 
tember 13, 1914, I was sent to the Fifth 
Northern General Hospital, Leicester, for 
operation, and then invalided home for a few 


days on October 5, 1914. My wife then showed 
me your letter telling me of your gift of food. 
The so-called City ‘Aid’? had interviewed my 
wife and told her it was her duty to destroy 
the dog; even told her the place and fee, Is., 
for destroying same, for every penny spent on 
food was money wasted, they said. 

Having fought at Mons and the retreat to 
within a few miles of Paris, our regiment had 
the satisfaction of saving a large number of 
dogs that had been forgotten by their owners 
that had to leave their homes in a hurry and 
move for safety, and some of them had for- 
gotten their dogs. We had several of them 
follow us all through our trying time, and it 
would teach some of the so-called City ‘ Aid” 
Society a lesson if they could see them in the 
firing line with us. It was a common sight to 
see them lick their new owners’ hands and faces 
and lying between our legs; they shared the 
same danger as us, and several of them got 
killed one way or another. You could not help, 
whilst lying there, wondering what your own 
dog would do, that you had brought up and 
taught to do your bidding. Then to receive a 
letter from my wife asking me what to do about 
destroying the dog, as the City “Aid” had been 
on to her about it. But a friend of mine had 
seen your advertisement in papers and told my 
wife about it. 

Yours truly, W. J. ASTELL. 
T Company, Ist East Lancashire Regiment. 
October 14, 1914. 


Readers who know of any cases of need should 
communicate with the Canine Defence League, 
which is succouring many dogs, and wishes to 
help still more. 

From The Animals’ Friend. 


Canine Sympathy. 


That dogs feel sympathy with man _ will 
scarcely be questioned by anyone who has 
known the companionship of these fourfooted 
friends. At times they seem instinctively to 
grasp our moods, to be silent when we are busy, 
to lay their shaggy heads on our knees when we 
are worried or sad, and to be quickened to fresh 
life when we are gay or glad—so keen are their 
perceptions.—C. Luoyp Moraan in Animal Life 
and Intelligence. 
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FLUFFY WAITING FOR His DRIvE 


Fluffy the Runaway. 


There is an old novel that was published anon- 
ymously in the year 1807. It was very pop- 
ular and some reviewers attributed it to Hannah 
Moore. It was called ‘Caleb in Search of a 
Wife.” I never read it myself but some way 
the name of it got impressed on my memory and 
I have been thinking lately that I would see if I 
could find it in the public library and perhaps I 
might by reading it get some idea of what to do 
with our Fluffy. 

Fluffy is getting to be notorious through his 
habit of running away. I doubt if any dog in 
the state of Massachusetts is better known 
than he. 

We used to know about where to look for 
Fluffy. There have been hitherto only two 
families he visited and they being within easy 
driving distance, Edward went after Fluffy in 
the carriage if he did not return of his own accord 
in two or three days. Fluffy generally espied 
the carriage coming and ran to meet it and 
jumped up cheerfully on the front seat quite 
pleased, apparently, to be sent for. He has such 
engaging ways, sitting up for sugar, with his 
knowing little head cocked on one side and is 
altogether such a happy little dog that the fam- 
ilies he has visited have so far always enter- 
tained him royally, and regretted his departure. 

In one of these families he has had a family of 
his own, and the mistress of the house took 
pleasure in relating how Fluffy came to the door 
one day, asked to enter and when the door was 


open searched until he found in a basket under a 
table five little white duplicates of himself. 
The story goes that he regarded them proudly, 
washed all their faces, then trotted to the door 
and when it was opened made a direct line for 
home. There is also a story that these little 
puppies later brought their owner a good price. 

But lately Fluffy seems to have grown fickle 
and has taken it into his little head to run in 
another direction where he is not so well known 
and where many dangers from automobiles, 
street cars, and covetous boys beset him on the 
way. His first escapade in that direction re- 
sulted in his being detained until, anxiety getting 
the better of us, we advertised and even had his 
picture in the daily papers. Thanks to the 
picture he was located and brought home after 
a board bill had been settled. 7 

Since that time he has been kept in the house 
most of the time and not allowed to run out alone 
but at present writing he has again escaped 
through some little opening in our carefully 
guarded fences and even as I write he is held in 
hostage by one of the many women who know 
Fluffy and are kind enough to check his on- 
ward march and telephone to us when he passes 
their way. 

Why he should have started out this morning 
when he was apparently quite happy out of doors 
with Basil and Fido and Davie Lindsay I cannot 
tell but Fluffy has evidently got the running- 
away habit and I doubt much if he can ever be 
broken of it.—A. H. 8. 

A later report has been brought me that Fluffy 
has managed to elude his would-be rescuer and 
when last seen was hastening on his way in the 
direction of the neighborhood from which he was. 
recently brought back. We shall not advertise 
him again. 

Two hours later—Fluffy has come back! 


MY DOG. 


His eyes were full, so full of tender love and sympathy, 
That sweetest sympathy of silence. 
He looked as though he fain would understand my grief 
and speak, 
But no! he could not, so his dear head 
Was nestled softly in my lap. 
Then our two hearts met, and I was comforted. 
P. Bastin in ‘Humane Advocate.” 
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Three War Victims. 

When Germany declared war, the order went 
forth, as it had in Austria, for the requisition of 
all horses needed for the army. At that time 
there were living at Elberfeld, the three famous 
steeds known as ‘‘the learned horses of Elber- 
feld.”’. Their names were Hans, Muhamed and 
Zarif, and their owner, Herr Krall, had educated 
them to so high a degree that they could spell, 
answer questions, and perform different mathe- 
matical problems by striking their hoofs, ac- 
cording to a method worked out by their teacher. 
So much attention did they attract in the 
scientific world that psychologists and those 
interested in such phenonema flocked to see 
them and subject them to scientific tests, and 
Elberfeld, because of them, became famous. 
To their master they were like his children, and 
he believed in their brain power absolutely. 
Men of science, nevertheless, were sceptical and 
determined, if possible, to prove whether the 
trio were actually possessed of reasoning powers 
or were dependent upon some unconscious help 
given by their trainer. 

Hans baffled the examiners longest. He was 
a most engaging horse, at times seemed almost 
to try to speak, and always showed great pleas- 
ure when applauded. A point which greatly 
puzzled these men of science was his occasional 
habit of spelling a word phonetically. His 
talents, however, had no effect on the govern- 
ment, for one day an officer appeared and de- 
manded the three for service. 

Herr Krall cried out; all Elberfeld protested. 

‘These are not ordinary horses, they are 
necessary to science!’? maintained the Elber- 
felders. 

“They are the work of my life’? urged Herr 
Krall. 

The officer departed, but only to return some 
weeks later to the stables of Herr Krall. His 
orders were strict; a horse was a horse and no 
distinction could be made because it could spell 
and solve mathematical problems, and, no mat- 
ter what their fame or accomplishments, this 
time they were to go. 

Herr Krall could do nothing but open his 
stable door and call them forth. Out they 
came, ready to spell or cipher for the visitors 
as usual. ‘‘Goodbye, Muhamed!” said Herr 


Krall sadly. Zarif!”’ 
Hans!” 

One at a time as he called their names each 
lifted his front hoof and saluted his master and 
then ‘‘the learned horses of Elberfeld”’ were 
marched away to join the colors. Dragging 
heavy artillery, they were sent at once to the 
front and there met death as have thousands of 
horses less learned. 

There is now in Germany but one learned 
animal left—the educated dog Rolf, belonging 
to Frau Mockel—Eva Mappsin, Florence, 
March, 1915. 


“Goodbye, ‘‘Goodbye, 


“The Animals’ Guardian.”’ 


The Dead Bird. 


One day, says an old, old legend, the dear Child 
Jesus was playing with other little boys of about 
His own age when some of them happened to 
find a poor little dead bird lying in the field. 
While seeking for food for its young it had been 
killed by a stone flung by some cruel hand and 
had fallen to the ground in the very midst of a 
joyful song, its happy life crushed out of it 
through the heartless cruelty of a child! In vain 
its little ones now awaited it, crying for food; in 
vain its little mate called for it to come and help 
her in a task too heavy for her alone. Cold and 
lifeless it now lay on the flowery grass, its bright 
eyes closed and its pretty head hanging limp and 
blood-stained. 

But the little Jewish boys felt no pity for it. 
On the contrary, one of them seized it by the 
end of its wing and tossed it up into the air, 
crying: 

“Why don’t you fly, you lazy fellow, you? 
Why don’t you fly?” Then, as it fell back upon 
the hard ground, another kicked it roughly, 
also crying in a mocking voice: ‘Here! why 
don’t you sing, you silly?” 

But the Child Jesus sprang forward, and, 
stooping down, picked up the poor dead bird 
with a look of infinite pity on His sweet face and 
tears in His beautiful eyes. In spite of the 
laughter and jeers of His companions, He gently 
smoothed its ruffled plumage, pressed it to His 
breast, and held it in His two little hands as if 
to warm it. Then pressing His lips upon its 
drooping head, He murmured: ‘Poor little 
birdie! fly back to thy loved ones and be happy 
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once more.”’ And with a wild chirp of joy the 
little bird flew out of the Christ-Child’s hands, 
and with swift, strong wings soared back to its 
nest in a great tree near by, where it sang an 
exultant song of thanksgiving. 

This is but a legend, though a beautiful one. 
But, boys, remember that God “loves the work 
of His hands’’; that He did not put the birds 
into this world as targets for your guns and sling- 
shots, and that Our Dear Lord himself said to 
us: ‘“‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
Yet not one of them is forgotten by your Father 
in heaven.” ‘Therefore if you should ever be 
tempted to kill or wound one of our useful friends 
the birds, remember that your little victim, 
humble and defenseless though it may be, will 
not be forgotten by the great God of heaven 
and earth.—The Catholic News. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 4 


Lx 


The record of animals received and cared for 
during the month of June is as follows: 398 
dogs; 3603 cats; 36 birds; 1 rabbit; 1 crow: 1 
parrot. We cared for at Pine Ridge 12 horses. 
At the five Receiving Stations we have taken 
665 animals. The number of horses taken pos- 
session of by the League during the month of 
June is. 32. 


Visiting Day. 

The annual Visiting Day at Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest for Horses, the country annex of the 
Animal Rescue League was held June 9, and was 
attended by about three hundred visitors. The 
weather was perfect and every one seemed to 
have a good time. 

Luncheon was served in a tent under the trees 
_ by Miss Julia Worthington, Mrs. Roland Worth- 
ington, Mrs. Robert McQuillen, Mrs. Arthur 
Thayer and Miss Frances Fairchild. An indoor 
lunch was served at the bungalow under the 
management of Mrs. Amsden. 

A large tent with settees afforded a com- 
fortable resting place for visitors where they 
could be regaled with delightful music by blind 
musicians. 


Mr. John Orth, a well known Boston pianist 
and composer, who was one of the visitors, 
kindly consented to play several very beautiful 
selections from the compositions of Liszt, with 
whom Mr. Orth studied. 

June is not a month when Pine Ridge has its 
ereatest number of horses; they come later in 
the summer, when their owners can best afford 
to spare them for a rest, but there were about 
twenty horses scattered about in the different 
paddocks. The most favored horses on Visiting 
Day were those that had entrance to the lane 
where, with the four little donkeys, they were 
generously treated to sugar. 

The dogs received their share of attention, 
Basil being particularly admired, while ‘Cousin 
Jane,’ the monkey, held one continuous re- 
ception from morning until late in the afternoon 
when, like a child, she began to get so tired that 
she was cross and even bit one friendly hand 
stretched out to feed her. 

‘Cousin Jane’s’’ former owners, the two young 
Italian girls, came with their horse, dog and 
hurdy-gurdy and spent the day, leaving as they 
did last year, the horse for the night in a box 
stall which he showed his appreciation of by 
lying down flat on his side as soon as he was taken 
out of harness. When he gets too old for work, 
the kind young Italian girls who own him mean 
to give him up to the League and let him end 
his days at the Home of Rest. 

The Pine Ridge Cemetery received much 
praise and all through the day visitors were 
strolling up and down its paths, reading the 
inscriptions on the little gravestones and sitting 
on rustic seats under the shade of the cedars and 
oaks listening to the birds and the distant strains 
of music that floated down the hill. 

It is a fact worth recording that many of the 
visitors spoke of Pine Ridge,—its Home of Rest, 
its cemetery, its groves and garden plots, as 
being very peaceful and restful which is exactly 
what we aim to make it. 


One of our agents, John Stanley, had a hard 
hour’s work trying to get a male tiger cat down 
from a tree in Jamaica Plain. The cat had been 
there two days, too frightened to come down. 
He had got out on the end of one of the small 
limbs, about 100 feet from the ground. Our 
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man had to get a long pole with a lasso on the 
end. He climbed to a dangerous height then 
threw the rope and drew the cat gradually toward 
him. He then lowered the cat to the other agent 
who was on the ground waiting to receive it. 
An admiring crowd of women and children gath- 
ered and watched this really heroic rescue. Our 
man came back completely exhausted from 
clinging to the small boughs with one hand while 
rescuing the cat with the other. A little girl 
who saw the cat rescued went into her house 
and got a few pennies, then collected from the 
crowd a few more, and handed the agent forty 
cents evidently given out of the gratitude of 
their hearts. 


It was a fortunate circumstance for one falsely 
accused dog which led John Rowlinson, kennel 
master of the Animal Rescue League, by a drug 
store on Dudley Street last Sunday. Mr. Row- 
linson noticed an excited crowd about the door, 
and naturally stopped to see what had happened. 
‘“‘There’s a mad dog in the store,” some one. said. 
Inside two police officers were waiting, revolvers 
in hand, to shoot the “mad dog” which had 
taken refuge in the stock-room. Mr. Rowlinson 
has had some experience in handling so-called 
mad dogs, so he entered the stock-room. It 
was very hot and in total darkness, no one daring 
to step in far enough to turn on the light. The 
dog cowered in one corner of the room. Mr. 
Rowlinson with difficulty got a rope on his collar, 
but the struggles of the dog broke both the collar 
and the rope. He then telephoned to the League 
for assistance. Another agent came, went into 
the room, took the dog in his arms and carried 
him out of the building. The dog was then too 
weak to walk, so the agent hired a carriage and 
brought him to the League. A brief examination 
disclosed the fact that some practical joker had 
given the dog a large piece of sticky candy, and 
the dog’s jaws were stuck together so closely that 
he could not open his mouth. The fright and 
excitement caused him to have a fit and to foam 
at the mouth. The practical joker probably 
ran away when he saw what he had done and 
left the dog to be shot at and clubbed to death, 
as dogs supposed to be mad usually are. The 
dog, a mongrel cocker spaniel, is now at the 
League waiting for a good home. 


BiuE BELL 


Quincy, Mass. | 


Dear Mrs. SmitH: Blue Bell, a female St. 
Bernard which I took from the Animal Rescue 
League eleven years ago, and that I have had 
ever since, has at last been taken from us by 
death. I know you will be glad to hear that I 
can say without any doubt no dog ever enjoyed 
a happier life than she has since we took her. 
She deserved to be happy for she was a perfect 
dog. We took her first to a farm in Maine where 
she spent four years; then we came back to 
Quincy and she has spent the rest of her life 
here amid pleasant surroundings, having many 
dog friends and still more human. friends, for 
every one who knew her was fond of her. She 
had a fine character and personality and her 
splendid traits and amusing ways will never be 
forgotten. We have placed her grave in our 
grape arbor and it is impossible to tell you how 
much we miss her. Will you please publish the 
poem I enclose as it seems to express so nearly 
what we feel about our dear Blue Bell. 

“Dead! and my heart died with her. 
Buried! what love lies there; 
Gone, forever and ever, 
No longer my life to share! 
Only a dog! yes, only! 
Yet there are bitter tears! 


Weary and heartsick and lonely, 
I turn to the coming years. 


“Something that always loved me. 

Something that I could trust, 

Something that cheered and soothed me 
Is moldering in the dust. 

Gentle, and faithful, and noble 
Patient and tender and brave. 

My pet, my playmate and companion 
Lies now in the quiet grave. 
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“‘A star that will shine no longer, 
A plank that has missed my hand 
And the ship may sail on or founder 
No watcher is on the strand. 
Surely my old companion 
Waits till I cross the stream, 
Waits with a faithful yearning; 
That is almost akin to pain 
Until in some future Heaven 
She may bound to my feet again.” 

We received the sum of $6.00 and the follow- 
ing letter last month from the president of a 
¢club of four young girls who have chosen a de- 
lightful name for their club,—‘‘The . Joyous 
Workers.” It is a great pleasure to know that 
these young people are interested in helping 


the League's work. 


WAKEFIELD, June 28, 1915. 
DrarR Mapam:—We have been very inter- 
ested in the Animal Rescue League the past 
winter. We thought it would be nice to have a 
club and bring some money each time to help 
the League. We just had a sale last Saturday 
and earned $4.70. We are now sending you 
$6.00 for the good work. All the club are very 
fond of animals, particularly dogs and cats and 
kittens. We had our last meeting after the sale. 
We are going to start in again next fall. 
Mary Goopate, president and secretary. 
Doris Percy, treasurer. 
MARGARET WOODMAN. 
Louise STONE. 


Our men are called upon to rescue everything 
that is suffering from a large team horse down to 
a tiny little yellow bird. A call came for us to 
send an agent to a storehouse on Atlantic Ave- 
nue where a little bird had fallen down into an air 
shaft. It was flying about in a very painful 
manner. After an hour’s effort our agent suc- 
ceeded in getting the little creature, but it was 
so bruised by beating its wings and its head in 
the narrow space it had fallen into that it was 
useless to attempt to restore it to health. Where 
this little creature came from is a mystery. It 
was evidently a young bird and it might have 
escaped from some of the bird dealers who take 
these birds from the wharfs to carry to their 
stores uptown, or it is just possible it got out of 
some cage in that neighborhood. 


The Purple Cross Service has hospitals at 
Vesoul, Foulain (near Chaumont) and Bordeaux, 
France. We have received the following plea: 


‘Support our ‘Manger’ Fund by collecting for a 
Manger Money Box; 24 pennies will feed a horse 
in one of our hospitals for one day. Please fill 
the manger.’ (Cheques should be made pay- 
able to ‘‘The Purple Cross Service’’ and crossed 
London City & Midland Bank.) Applications 
for ‘‘Mangers’”’ should be made to Miss V. 
Beningfield, Purple Cross Service, 170 Picca- 
dilly, London, W., England. One of the veteri- 
nary surgeons in charge writes June 2, 1915: “I 
have today received twenty horses, all bad 
cases straight from the battle lines, and tomor- 
row receive ten more.” Note: 24 pennies Eng- 
lish money means 48 cents American money. 


Just as we are going to press our agent reports 
that he has found a small black horse offered for 
sale in a very bad condition and with a reputation 
of being so ugly in disposition that men were 
afraid of him. He purchased this horse for ten 
dollars and he will be sent out to Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses to see what a few weeks 
of kindness and good care will do for him. He 
belonged to a man who is said to own about 
eighty horses which he keeps for the purpose 
of renting to anybody who wants to drive them. 
This horse had evidently been very badly treated 
and his temper injured by abuse. It was cer- 
tainly a mercy to get possession of him. 


Two of the fires that occurred the week of 
July 4th were supposed to be set by boys with 
fire crackers. In one of these fires sixteen horses 
were lost; ten died in the fire, and the agent of 
the Animal Rescue League shot six that were so 
badly burned they were suffering intensely. In 
the other fire seven horses were lost; one died in 
the fire and our agent shot six that were burned 
beyond all recovery. In connection with this 
it is interesting to note that the horses in both 
of these cases were on the first floor but the fires 
were so sudden and so well under way before 
they were discovered that the horses could not 
be saved. How long will our cities allow the 
sale and use of fire crackers, these deadly little 
explosives that have done an incalculable amount 
of harm? We cannot help wondering if a time 
will ever come, perhaps even one hundred years 
from now, when those who control the govern- 
ment of our cities will resolutely put a stop to 
evils that people now seem to think must be. 


To develop in children a natural love of animals is the 
purpose of 


FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


By Anna Harris SMITH, 
President of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, Mass. 


Twenty-three interesting stories frcm the lives of cats, dogs, chickens, and horses, 
illustrating the friendship of animals, their helpfulness to human beings, their quick 
response to kindness, the duty and tke pleasure children have found in protecting them 


and making them their friends. 


In reading the book young people cannot fail to come to a deeper realization of our 
four-footed friends, their gratitude for kindness, their suffering at neglect, and the com- 
fort they often give their owners by their devotion. 


12mo, cloth, 172 pages, illustrated, 50 cents 


GINN AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SPRATT’S DOG FOODS 


Are made by the largest Dog Biscuit Factory 

in the world, contain 

pel nothing but the BEST 

oe and PUREST materials 

2 pp and are economical and 
health giving. 


REMEMBER THIS 


and order and prove by your own experience 
that they are what we claim for them. 


Send 2-cent stamp Culture’? which 

Send 2-cent stamp for “Dog Culture” whicl 
contains valuable information regarding kennel 
management, rearing, etc. _ 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


Depots at San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, Montreal. 


New England Agency, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine’ Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 


individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 


Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 


Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 
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Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 
Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, | Boston, Mass. 


a 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the best. 
Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and dogs. 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, :. Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. The dog will 
decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels’. He will make the 
choice. At most grocers and druggists. 


Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. can be had-at all Riker Stores and some others. We 


could tell you why they are the best but a trial is convinc- 
ing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 172 Milk St., Boston. 


FREE CLINIC ea 
FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
FOR J. S. WATERMAN & SONS : 


ALL ANIMALS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. . 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 

Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. __ 4 

Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President . 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 
PS otyis teh date ee ats a a8 ae Pare a AC RRR ah PT RE NE | 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 


STREET Oxford 244 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- BIRDS BOARDED 

mal Rescue League ought Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. Sick 
to have one of our attract- birds treated, personal attention. Reasonable 
ive new pins. They will rates; references. Birds for sale. 

be sent by mail for four PAMELIA C. DEAN, 

cents each in stamps on 120 Chandler St., Boston, Mass. 


application to this office. TEL. B. B. 7923-W. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 
Organized February 9, 1899, and incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, March 138, 1899. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


SoU DEACH=DTREET Sasi. ". 0) arctan ae. DORCHESTER 

69 RoxBURY STREET Moe che. a ee a et OXB DILL, 

39 Norto BENNET STREET... NortH ENpD 

73 NORTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SOUTH END 

79 Moore StREET . . ... .. . CAMBRIDGE 

25° BAKER STREET ones cc eee eee REVERE 

51 MARBLE STREET. . . . . + +. STONEHAM 
Population of cities and towns served . . . . . ~~~ 1,500,000 
Animals received in 1914 er ee Pe ae or erat 36,197 
Animals broughtin by visitorsy ca. mete. ates oe te ee 115303 
Copies of humane literature distributed piace WAT one te wena. 85,000 
Visitors received Ra hk ert Sd eT Eg PS hie ne Pec 25,000 


A DOG AMBULANCE 
TWO MOTOR TRUCKS > are at work every week day collecting animals. 
AND TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1914 foo Bo) a 
Number of animals collected . .  . . «©  «  % =). puuueenneetee 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 14 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals-treated® \) seen. Sea 5 Stedy. ote tae ee) OEE 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1914 . . . . . +. +. 6,500 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses.treated,1914 . . . . . . 350 
Number of. horsesshumanely killed, 1914 % <0 * (tp. ent 606 
Number of horses'given vacations (> 5013 dose, a ee 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


2383 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 
PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer,’51 Carver Street, Boston. 


